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A Chronicle of Confusion 
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WASIUNGTON 
I’ iT HAD BEEN CLOUDY over the 
Sovict Union on May 1, Francis 
Gary Powers's flight would have 
been canceled. A moratorium on 
flights across the Sovict Union had 
‘been ordered to go into effect the 
very next day, I have been told re- 
liably, and it was to last until after 
President Eisenhower's post-summit 
visit there in June. 

But once pilot Powers had come 
down alive twelve hundred miles in- 
side the Soviet border, American 
misfortunes were entirely man-made. 


The two wecks before the summit 


conference consisted of a crisis in 
phases. In trying to get away from 
one blunder, the U.S. government 
stumbled hard into the next. , 

The first phase was an exercise in 
the use of intelligence to find out 
what the Soviets were up to and 
counterintelligence to mislead them, 
if possible, about what we were up 
to. There is reason to believe that 
U.S. agents knew fairly quickly of 
the plane’s loss as well as the depth 
of its penetration into Soviet terri- 
tory. Yet, on May 2, a prepackaged 
“cover” story was put out, having 
little relevancy to the origin or des- 
tination of Powers’s flight. From 
‘Turkey an announcement was is- 
sued tha a weather plane was be- 
lieved aussing. Rescue planes were 
ent i surch the rugged mountain 
rea teas Lake Van in northeastern 
Purke even though Powers had 
taken off trom Pakistan. When an 
item about this appeared in the 
newspapers, it is now surmised, 
Khrushchev saw his opportunity to 
ct o4 trap. 

On May 5, Khrushchev baited the 
rap with great skill, angrily an- 
1ouncing to the Supreme Soviet that 
n U.S. plane had bec. “shot down” 
ay «a Soviet rocket, but mentioning 
icither the locale nor the fate of 
lane and pilot. Articles in the So- 
ict press indicated that the incident 
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occurred in Soviet Arincnia, just 
across the border from Turkey. Our 
intelligence experts, reportedly con- 
fident that if a rocket had hit the 
plane it would have left little evi- 
dence, were complacent about the 
Soviet gambit. 

As a result, the intelligence-coun- 
terintelligence exercise rolled on in 
Washington without plan or co-ordi- 
nation. Shortly after Khrushchev 
spoke, White House Press Secretary 
James Hagerty told reporters that 
the President had ordered an investi- 


(“2 


gation and that statements would be 
issued shortly by Nasa (National 
Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion) and the State Department. 
Both hastened to put out news re- 
leases that afternoon that were clab- 
orations of the original story sup- 
plied by the Air Weather Service in 
Turkey. No one thought to caution 
NASA information. officer Walter T. 
Bonney or State Department press 
officer Lincoln White that it was 
actually a “cover” that should be 
treated circumspectly, Both carried 
out. their assigned roles with unsus- 
pecting fervor. Bonney ridiculed the 
notion that the slow-flying U-2 could 
be used for anything but meteorolog- 


ical purposes. White, next day, went 
one step further by stating emphat- 
ically, “There was absolutely no— 
N-O, no—delibcrate attempt to vio- 
late the Soviet air space, and there 
has never been.” 

The failure to co-ordinate had 
a fateful consequence. When asked 
by newsmen to identify the missing 
pilot, White begged off with the ex- 
cuse that the pilot’s mother was 
suffering a serious heart condition 
and could not stand the shock. But 
NASA released Powers’s name anyway, 
thus providing Khrushchev with just 
what he needed to spring his trap. 
He had Powers, “alive and kicking,” 
and he had caught him near Sverd- 
lovsk, far away from the Turkish 
border. There was no_ possibility 
for NASA to save face any longer by 
disowning Powers or by pretending 
that it had been searching for a dif- 
ferent plane. Our civilian space 
agency had been gravely compro- 
mised by association with the espio- 
nage business. The  intelligence- 
counterintelligence phase ended in 
total Soviet victory. 

There was an interesting footnote 
to this phase. On the same day that 
Khrushchev first announced the 
downing of an American plane, re- 
porters in Washington were given a 
background briefing at the State De- 
partment. There was no mention of 
the U-2’s real mission. Instead, they 
were cautioned that while Khru- 
shchev voiced traditional “Russian 
sensitivity to border intrusions, 
there was no reason to believe the 
incident would disrupt the summit 
conference. 


Who’s in Charge? 


A second phase began on Saturday, 
May 7, with a day-long, panic-ridden 
session at the State Department fol- 
lowing Khrushchev's gleeful and de- 
tailed announcement of Powers’ cap- 
ture. Much about that day remains 
a mystery. It is known that Allen 
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Wulles, director of the Central Intel- 
Heence Agency, was quite prepared 
th play the intelligence agent’s tradi- 
tonal role of accepting all the 
> Wiame. But Secretary of State Terter, 


alter telephone consultations wilh 


Wisenhower at Gettysburg, decided 
dtherwise. Several factors seemed to 
Have influenced the decision to make 
} partial public confession: First, 
here was humiliation over being 
aught in a lie. Second, some of 
yose: involved in the discussions 
dhared a desire to reveal this pene- 
ration of the boasted Soviet air de- 
lenses during the past four years and. 
iewed it’as a chance to embarrass 


Khrushchev. And third, some felt: 


hat it offered an opportunity to 
bropagandize about “open” societies 
ersus “closed” societies. 

Tn making the decision to pub- 
icize Unis highly secret espionage 
recivity, Tlerter neglected to consult 
iis two top information men, the 
Assistant Secretary of State for Public 
Affairs, Andrew Berding, and the 
Yeputy Assistant Secretary, Edwin 
Kretaniain, Both saw the State De- 
sarument release only after it had 
heen issued co the press shortly after 
ix o'clock that evening. Over at 
NASA, poor Bonney had just finished 
puting out a list of Khrushchev’s 
ConuraHichions.? ‘ 

Actually, Terter’s release, bearing’ 
Eisenhower's sanction, was a com- 
promise with candor. While conced- 
ing chat a U-2 flight “probably” had 
been undertaken for information- 
gathering purposes, there was the 
hedge that “. .. insofar as the au- 
thorities in’ Washington are con- 
cerned, there was no authorization 
for any such flight as described by 
Mv. Khrushchev.” ; 

in diplomatic parlance, the phase 
“as described by Mr. Khrushchev” 
served as the necessary hedge to 
mike it literally accurate. Bat to 
anyone versed in the interpellative 
powers of Gongress and the Washing- 
ton press corps, there could be little 
expectation that this nicety of lan- 
guage would be long respected. By 
Monday, May 9, there was need to 
answer the irrepressible question: 
Who was in charge? 


ee TO ONE INSIDER, the 
dilemana presented to the admin- 
istration had crue] horns: whether to 
preserye TOF Presitte ‘ = 
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sonal noninvelvement proffered by 
Khrushchev or whether to proclaim 
that he really was master in his own 
house. There is reason to believe 
that election-year schisitivity at Icast 
partly dictated the decision. Terter’s 
second statement revealed that there 
had been Presidential auchorization 
for the flights though not for “spe- 
cific missions.” 

For some reason Tferter was not 
content to leave it at that. (Te de- 
clared that the United States gov- 
ernment would be derelict not to 
take such measures and that “In face, 
the United States has not and does 
nol shirk this responsibility.” (ftalics 
added.) Two days later, Eisenhower 
added to the impression that the 
flights were being continued by 
speaking of them—in the present 
tense—as a “distasteful but vital 
necessity.” 

During the weck before the sum- 
mit, it seemed to be a deliberate 
policy to {eave this point unclear. 


State Department information offi- 


cers could offer reporters no guid- 
ance. Press Secretary TTagerty cate- 
gorically knocked down a story by 


James Reston of the New York 
Times that the President had, in 
fact, ordered a suspension of the 
flights. (Hagerty was to be the source 
of more than one piece of misinfor- 
mation during this period.) As the 
date of the summit conference ap- 
proached, only George V. Allen, di- 


tion Agency, took the trouble to 
point out on the TV program “Col- 
lege News Conference” that Herter’s 
words left some ambiguity. 

This evasivencss was a stratagem 
with apparently no strategy behind 
it. According to one highly placed 
intelligence officer, the flights had 
been doomed from the moment 
Powers was caught, if for no other 
reason than the sensitivity of our 
allies about further use of the bases. 
But for some reason—or lack of rea- 
son—no one would admit this in- 
evitability until after Khrushchev 
had delivered his bitter personal at- 
tack on Eisenhower. At that point, 
Kisenhower’s concession seemed more 
a retreat before bullying than a 
decisive act of policy. 


Nixon’s Counterattack 


The third and, it was hoped, final 
phase of the U-2 crisis was antici- 
pated with some eagerness around 
Washington. This was to be the 
phase of the counteroffensive, marked 
by the unmasking of Khrushchevian 
hypocrisy on matters of spying and 
by other wondrous revelations only 
vagucly hinted at. Among other 
things, some Republicans in Con- 
gress predicted that there might be a 
public exhibition of all that we had 
learned while plune-spying on the 
Sovicts. It would, they intimated, be 
an cye-opener, what with cameras 
that could photograph golf balls 
from sixty thousand feet. 

Strangely, the countcroffensive 
seemed to have difficulty getting 
under way. Various officials referred 
to the “well-known” facts of Soviet 
espionage. Senator Karl E. Mundt 
(R., South Dakota) had the Library 
of Congress prepare a list of Com- 
munist spy cases which he dutifully 
inserted in the Congressional Record. 
But there was little evidence of much 
forethought about this tactic until 
May 18, when, with the summit con- 
ference already a shambles, Vicc- 
President Nixon launched his own 
countcrolfensive. It seemed to be 
aimed more at the Democrats than 
the Soviets. 

Earlier, during a marathon TV 
appearance on “Open End” with 
producer David Susskind, Nixon had 
not seemed too well briefed on ad- 
ministration strategy. He had reso- 
lutely defended the timing of the 

jobs (° ere is era right 
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continue such flights (“Let's suppose 
...» the United States will now an- 
nounce to Mr. Khrushchev: ‘Well, 
since this plane had been knocked 
dewn, we're going to discontinue 
activities of this sort.’ Look at the 
position this puts the United States 
in and our allies.”) The next day Mr. 
Eisenhower let it be known that he 
had already ended the flights. 

But even before the President 
could get back from Paris, the Vice- 
President, during a political swing 
through upstate New York, began 
what one newspaper report described 
as “a calculated-move that had the 
backing of ... top administration 
officials.” At an early-morning press 
conference, Nixon told reporters 
that even as Khrushchev was touring 
America last fall, two Russians had 
been “apprehended” trying to ob- 
tain classified information in Spring- 
field, Tllinois. Out of consideration 
for the Sovict premicr, which Nixon 
personally shared, the incident had 
been kept secret. 

Reporters spent a baffling day run- 
ning down details of Nixon’s spy 
story. The facts turned out to be 
slightly different. The Russians, both 
employces of the United Nations, 
had been in Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, not Tilinois. ‘They had not been 
apprehended. One was latcr sent 
home after a complaint registered at 
the U.N., while the other was pre- 
sumably still under surveillance at 
the time Nixon made his disclosure. 
The rat kept mum, but at the State 
Department Lincoln White duti- 
fully gave out the name of the dis- 
charged U.N. employce. 


‘Least Worst? Decisions 

As a counterblow against the So- 
viets, the Vice-President’s initiative 
on the political circuit had all the 
force of a popgun. But in dealing 
with the Democrats Nixon showed 
that he had lost none of his touch 
for infighting. When questioned 
about a reported move by some 
Democrats in Congress to held an 
investigation of the U-2 fiasco, he 
replied briskly: “If they believe we 
should have allowed a gap in our 
intelligence, let them investigate it. 
If they believe the President should 
have apologized to Mr. Khrushchev, 
let them investigate.” 
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Nixon’s terms. Who was responsible 
for setting such a late date for the 


moratorium on the flights? Who 
supervised the slipshod intelligence- 
counterintelligence gambits? Who 
tried to co-ordinate the public pres- 
entation of the case as it moved 


along haphazardly from agency press ° 


conference to departmental briefing, 
from Hagerty’s close-mouthed treat- 
ment to Nixon's performance on 
“Open End’? Who tricd to antici- 
pate the consequences, domestic and 
foreign, of making the first half- 
hearted confession and then the cm- 
phatic one that embarrassed our 
allics and left neither Eisenhower 
nor Khrushchev room for mancuver? 
Finally, whose ‘‘calculated move” 
was it to have the Vice-President 
transfer the struggle to the partisan 
arena? 

Perhaps the most disturbing thing 
about the search for a culprit is the 
notable absence of any single indi- 
vidual or group upon whom the 
actual responsibility could be fixed. 
Both the timing of the government’s 
responses and their internal contra- 
dictions furnish evidence that no 
one at the White [louse was inti- 
mately concerned with keeping on 
top of things. 

On the contrary, there is reason 
to assign blame to the very machin- 
ery that has been set up to help the 
President in dealing with emergen- 


plane was down, Eisenhower was on 
his way to a secret mountain retreat 
in Maryland to meet with the Na- 
tional Security Council under simu- 
lated war conditions. Evidently no 
onc thought to re-examine the quite 
transparent alibi that had been filed 
away for usc on such an occasion. 
The myth that the nsc would co- 
ordinate a crisis with push-button 
eMficiency was sadly exposed when 
officials in Washington began com- 
municating with cach other via the 
news tickers. 

Admittedly, as one harassed official _ 
remarked, it was a matter of making 
“least worst” decisions once it be- 
came known that Powers had been 
captured. But it should have been 
possible to avoid the bloopers that 
only compounded a difficule situa- 
tion. Ic would have helped, for ex- 
ample, if Hagerty had not given a 
muddled interpretation to the fairly 
innocuous press release on nuclear- 


‘test resumption that he issued rou- 


tinely from Gettysburg the same day 
Khrushchev sprang his surprise about 
Powers. But then, it would help if 
Hagerty regarded his job as some- 
thing more than personal press agent 
for the President. 
|B eee the widely touted ‘‘co- 
ordination and review” councils, 
there scems to be no one among the 
White House staff who has authority 
or inclination to act decisively in a 
crisis. In the earlier years of the ad- 
ministration, Presidential assistants 
like William Jackson, Nelson Rocke- 
feller, and G. D. Jackson might have 
tricd to take hold of things during 
such an emergency. Today, their 
counterparts arc self-cflacing men 
whose impact on the course of gov- 
ernment is scarcely discernible. 

OF course, no amount of energetic 
action on the part of subordinates 
can substitute for Presidential de- 
cisiveness in a time of crisis. This is 
a Constitutional fact of life which 
defies all efforts to sct up “emer- 
gency” machincry for government. 
In the present casc, it became ap- 
parent that Eisenhower was unpre- 
pared to deal with the U-2 crisis 
until, in the form of a raging, vitu- 
perative Khrushchev across the Paris 
conference table, it hit him squarely 
in the face. 
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